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TO Mr. J. R. BEARD, UNITARIAN PREACHER, 
MANCHESTER, 





Sir, London, Jan. 17, 1826. 
I] raKe the earliest opportunity, that a variety of circumstances 
has permitted, to make something like a distinct answer to your 
letter published in No. 26, Vol. 12, of this publication. I donot 
set out with retorting a charge of wilful falsehood ; but shall con- 


tent myself in shewing in you something like conscious or wilful: 


error, The first point which I take is in your first page, where 
you call Christianity ‘“‘ human nature’s best solace and support.” 

Do you mean the practical Christianity of the last seventeen 
hundred gmk or do you mean some metaphysical kind of Chris- 
tianity, that has never had existeuce, when you call it “human 
natare’s best solace and support?” It becomes me to refer your 
meaning to the Christianity that has existed ; and here its whole 
history proclaims it the vilest and most debasing institution, that 
ever human nature had to contend with. On the morals of the 
Pagans it has engrafted a superstition more odious than any that 
Christians call Pagan, and not a particle of good has ever been 
associated with it, that did not form a copy of what was found in 
practice among those Pagans. 

Morality is human nature’s best solace and support; but such 
is not the character of any religion. Religion forms human na- 
ture’s distraction and misery, generates nothing but bad feeling 
among mankind, and envenoms the disposition that would be other- 
wise mild and gentle. When you deplore my state, as without 
God, without hope in the world, I laugh at your folly and despise 
your presumption. Know you more of God than Ido? Have 
you more hope of happiness here or hereafter than Ihave? Not 

ou. You are a priest, and have a system of credulity to defend, 

ou are a preacher of falsehood and profit thereby. Your hopes, 
like mine, are all temporary. In your system of Christianity, 
you seek the pleasures of this life. I seek mine in opposing it, 
And I assure you, that my hope in this life is unbounded ; of 
another, I know no truth ;: you know none. As for a God, I have 
quite as much of it as you have; though I reject it under the de- 
scriptions of certain men and certain books; . 1 reject it under your 
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description. I despise the God that can make the, sufferings of 
one man an atonement for the wiekedness of others. I despise 
the perfect God that has made imperfect creatures. 1 despise the 
God that allows the mass of mankind to:be cheated by the tricks 
of the few; that keeps the many inrags and wretchedness and the 
few wallowing ¢ amidst superfluities. I despise the God, that 
encourages and perpetuates the ignorance of mankind. | I 
despise the God that makes sensitive beings the subjects of 
constant pain. I despise the God that allows sin for the love of 
punishing the sinner. I despise the God that has made a heaven 
and a hell: and lastly, I despise the notions of such a God, and 
pity the men who hold to them. There is no such a God, Mr. 
Beard, and happy is the man whois not deluded by such notions. 

The solace and support of life is the pleasure that preserves 
health and competency of subsistence. It is found in morality, 
that is, in industry, in sobriety, in temperance, in mildness, in for- 
titude, and in mutual good offices. The pleasures of the i imagina- 
tion that delude and impoverish the body are fallacious and mis- 
chievous. Such are all the pleasures that Christianity can pro- 
duce: such is the sum of all religious pleasure: they neither 
profit the health, solace the mind, nor support the body. Founded 
in error, aye, in falsehood, they delude without yielding solid com- 
fort; and,in pervertirg the mental powers of mankind, perpetuate 
ignorance. ‘These are your pleasures, your hopes, your God, Mr. 
Beard; such your “human nature’s best solace and support.” 
My mind and body are now both free, and so far you have your 
wish. Barring the difficulties which T find to do all thatI wish to 
do, with reference to family, business, and friends, I can proclaim 
myself one of the happiest men alive, the happier for being with- 
out your foolish notions of a God; full of hope of solid pleasure 
in having divested myself of the burthen, the painful burthen of 
the religious notions which you preach; but which | can scarcely 
give you credit for valuing upon their intrinsic merits, 

You say, that you detest the principles which immured me in 
a dungeon. Weare left to conjecture whether this is an allusion 
to my principles, or to those of my persecutors ; but if to mine, I 
answer, that you detest the principles of free discussion, for I 
have not suffered for any other. Christians dread discussion, 
and even Unitarians, those Deists in disguise, dread free discus - 
sion, the discussion that questions the. validity of the ground 
which they, take. 

My note, in answer to your observations against the words 
Jesus Christ being synonymous, is a full answer. 1 still main- 
tain, that they are as completely synonymous, as any two words 
of two languages can be. The word Joseph, | have no objection 
to yield. 1 founded my supposition on the ground of the name 


_ Joseph being the subject of a common oriental tale of a man that 


was a great beauty, and endowed with supernatural powers, and 
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hot upon pretensions to etymological knowledge. Etymology is 
a science of infinities, in which nothing can be determined. We 
can no more get at the roots of words than of men. Your éx- 
planation of the words Jesus Chris/ is but a corroboration of mine. 
You say, Jesus the Christ is Jesus the Messiah: and when this 
¥s said, what is added? ‘ That the word Messiah is another syno- 
nyme of the words Jesus Christ. Nothing more. 

Your reference to John Baptist affords me another proof, that 
the Christian religion is of Grecian origin; for the word Baptist 
is nota Hebrew word, and not likely to have been affixed to a 
name ofthe Jews. It is an immediate derivation from the Greek 
verb bapto, and an additional proof, that, if a John Baptist did 
exist, he was a Grecian and not a Jew. Josephus makes meu- 
tion of him, and I am not aware that he asserts him to have been 
a Jew; but i am aware that he has not associated the history of 
such a person with that of a Jesus Christ. 

As you seemwilling to let it remain a matter of doubt, whether 
the first and immedizte disciples of Jesus were Jews or Grecians, 
I am very willing so to leave it; but I hold the question of the 
good foundation of Christianity to require the circumstance that 
they were Jews. 

You are wrong about the Toldoth Jesu. Whatever Lardner 
might have said; there is scarcely a question, but that it is of 
equal antiquity with any of the existing gospels. Your, or 
Lardner’s earliest date, is the fourteenth century. Raymond 
Martini, a Dominican Friar, made long extracts from it in the 
thirteenth century ; and in Origenes contra Celsum, written in the 
third century, we find allusions to the Joseph Pandera, the al- 
leged father of the illegitimate Jesus, as stated in the Toldoth 
Jesu. If you refer to my publication of this work, you may 
rectify the error of Lardner. Recollect, that 1 make no assertion 
as to the particular time at which any one Gospel or Epistle or 
Revelation appeared, save that J say, you cannot shew any one 
of them to have appeared in the first of those which we now call 
the eighteen centuries of Christianity. This I also say of the 
whole of the Christian sects, and of the whole system of Chris- 
tianity under the name of Jesus Christ as its founder. 

In answer to my disbelief of the existence of Jesus Christ, you 
ask if I believe in the existence of Lycurgus, Zoroaster, and Py- 
thagoras. Their existence or non-existence is to you, to me, 
and to all now living, a matter of indifference, and not worthy 
of a dispute ; but 1 have these reasons for believing the existence 
of the three latter; in preference to that of the former; that they 
are not presented to us in history as wonder-workers, as preten- 
ders to preternatural powers; that the first is presented to us 
as a lawgiver to a people whose laws survived him; the second is 
presented to us also as a lawgiver and a moralist; and the third 
as a moralist and a man profound in mathematical science, 
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Neither of them presented or supported a new system, or any 
system of religion : neither of them is recorded to have, practised 
ma kind of delusion upon those who heard him, . And, Pythago- 
ras has an existence supported by the documents of cotempora» 
ries, which, to question, would be an inexcusable presumptioa,” 
There is a vast difference in the history of a man, who is presented 
to us in nothing more than human and natural attributes, and in 
that of one, who is presented to us with attributes superhuman 
and. preternatural. We have analogy for our credence to the 
former; but neither demonstration, nor analogy for our credence 
to.the latter. Again, we sustain no injury in believing.a fable 
that is consistent with things possible, or apparently possible to 
our senses ; but we sustain great injury in pondering over fables 
which present to us, as facts, matters to us apparently impossible. 
It is always the safer course to reject the latter. Wecannotshew 
a reason for giving them credence. And the certain defects, of. 
their history are supported by the analogical impossibility of their 
occurrence, if we fail in developing the former ; the latter point 
is ever impregnable. So, here, after all your quibbles, I triumph 
over you. 

You wonder, that I do not turn the destruction of Jerusalem 
into an allegory, &c. I want no allegory, as before mentioned, to 
account for stated occurrences that are human and natural. An 
allegorical solution is only necessary to explain that which is pre- 
sented to us as something supernatural. 

After all your pretended confutations of my assertions, I tri- 
umphantly ask, have you shewn the existence of a written docu- 
ment on the subject of Christianity in the first century? I care not 
what you shew as having existed in the second, or in what dialects 
they were written, can you shew the existence ‘of one written, can, 
you shew the existence of one in the first century? I know not 
the authorities for the language or dialects of Palestine in the first 
century; but from other circumstances, such as the absence. of 
all records written cotemporaneously in any such dialects, I doubt 
the possibility of saying correctly what they were. The only 
known historians of the time wrote.in Greek or Latin. Celsus 
dealt with the absurdities of the Christian Religion and not with 
its history. He attacked its physical defects. 

You ask, if I will reject the testimony of Josephus because he 
wrote in Greek. And if this would be absurd with reference to 
Josephus, would it be justifiable with reference to Christianity ? 
There would remain this difference; that Josephus was schooled 
in all the learning of his country, perhaps of others, and that, an 
unschooled carpenter and twelve unschooled fishermen could have 
known nothing but the language of their immediate neighbour- 
hoods. I put the Holy Ghost and the cloven tongues out of the 
question, as a physical absurdity. 

If we find a fable without knowing the fabulist, we are not the 
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less sure that it had an author; and if in that-fable we find re- 
ferences to times and places and affairs, we are justified in draw- 
ing-inferences as to the time and place in which it was written. 
So 'take back your jokes about the author or the authors of the 
fable of Christianity. That fabulist did not originate the system 
of gospel morality. He mingled the precepts of former Grecian 
Moralists with his fable or allegory about Jesus Christ. There is 
nothing original in the gospels, but the new version of the alle- 
gory. Nor is there an artlessness and consistency in the charac- 
ter drawn of Jesus Christ. Can it be artless or consistent to de- 
scribe a wonder-worker, to describe things as done which are 
impossible to be done? Is it artless or consistent to make a God 
the author of his own son’s ignominy and suffering; to make the 
pains of a God or a man atone for the wickedness of others? Is 
it artless or consistent to describe a miraculous conception and a 
restoration to a body whose life has been destroyed for days? Is 
it artless or consistent to make loaves or dead fishes generate 
loaves and dead fishes, to satisfy all that were hungry about his 
hero. Is it artless or consistent to walk upon water, to allay a 
storm by a word, or to fast forty days? Are these and the many 
like them artless and consistent tales; or are they the wicked in- 
ventions of an artful and depraved mind’? And still bearin mind, 
as connected with this subject, that we have no knowledge, as to 
what was ‘the character of the first Christian doctrines or what 
the contents of the first written Christian document. There were, 
in the second century, hundreds of differing documents and sects, 
in not one of which was there any consistency or rationality. You 
eannot shew, that Matthew’s gospel is olderthan the Toldoth Jesu 
or the gospel of the Infancy. You cannot adduce one single fact 
or argument to shew that any one Christian document in existence, 
gospel, epistle, or revelation, is older than any other one, cano- 
nical or apocryphal; excepting where Clemens refers to Paul’s 
epistle to the Corinthians, &c. 

To compare the writers of the New Testament with Aristotle or 
Cicero is to outrage comparison. The former were mere compi- 
lers of legends and fables; the latter were men with powerful ge- 
nius and capable of writing or speaking originally upon all the 
subjects that were in their days canvassed. Andas to the progress 
of Christianity, it spread rapidly enough as an -absurdity, as all 
absurdities do among ignorant people; but if we are to have a 
god for its author, a thing with superhuman power, why, bless my 
blasphemy, was it two hundred years before it found the support 
of a villainous tyrant? Why was it not impressed upon all man- 
kind at‘once? Why did it admit of disbelief or doubt? Why was 
it'not necessary before it came? Why not necessary to all man- 
kind alike? If necessary, why did this god withhold it? Why 
cannot he defend it? Why allow ‘it to become extinct where ‘it 
has flourished, as in many parts of Asia and Africa? Why con- 
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fine it now to a tenth part of mankind, and that tenth part among 
the most ignorant? Why suffer it to decay and to be laughed at 
among that tenth part? Why is every man of science opposed 
to it, secretly if not openly? These questions are all, iso 
many insuperable objections-to Christianity. Every one of them 
is decisive of the invalidity of its pretensions; and no man can 
honestly ponder over them and give such a defective system a 
well-meaut support. 

A superstition plausible, captivating, or terrific to an ignorant 
multitude, might have made great progress in one year, if its vo- 
taries were incessantly preaching it and did nothing but preach it. 
If it came from a superhuman being or miracle-worker, we may 
fairly ask, why it took a year to spread through a province ¢ 
There is, therefore, no wonder at its spread in Bithynia, in six or 
twelve years. The wonderis, that, if it beganso early as the year 
100, how it did not reach Rome in ten or twelve years, or before 
Pliny left it for his pro-consulship in Bithynia. A superstition 
never arose that spread itself abroad more slowly than Christianity. 
Johanna Southcote’s nonsense, before her death, was more rapid 
in its progress. Mahometanism outstripped it in progress, at the 
rate of one hundred to one. And never did Christianity counta 
nation in its ranks, until it had the power to persecute and used 
that power with more virulence than the world had witnessed in 
the case of any other superstition. Taking my data for Chris- 
tianity, two hundred years elapsed before it counted enough in 
numbers to attract the attention of an unjust aspirant to the em- 
pireof Rome. If we take your date, we put on another hundred 
years. Look forward to three or to two hundred years and ask 
yourself, wherein lies the power of your system, of your god, as 
tu the progress of Christianity. What a God could not do in 
one year, in such a matter, be could not do in a thousand. And 
if we are to be told, that it did not please him to do it quicker, 
that he preferred the eternal torments of millions of human 
beings, who must have died before and during its progress, we 
can only see him as a capricious and detestable being, and pro- 
claim, that this is not the universal god, not that power which 
some call the god of nature, not a god for good men to worship, 

Tacitus, Suetonius, Celsus, and even Christian historians might 
have taken the story of the life and death of Jesus Christ, as far 
as it was probable, as a matter of fact, without enquiring into 
the particulars. This seems to have been universally done 
throughout Europe, from the rise of Christianity to’the time of 
Dupuis, Volney, Sir William Jones, and other modern authors, 
who found it an astronomical allegory, or a mere version of an old 
tale that has been toldin many countries and through many ages. 
I do not impeach the veracity of Tacitus, but I assert that he had 
no public and authentic records from which to deduce his state- 
ment about the Christians and their Christ. I do not even wish 
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to'shelter myself under the imputation that it is an interpolated 
passage; but am quite willing to rest upon the absence of all 
corroborating proofs for the statement, and to conclude, that, 
with Tacitus, it) was hearsay and not authentic history. Still 
saying,’ that “ we'have no account of Christianity within the pes 
riod that Jerasalem existed as a city with its temple.” 

Pliny’s Letter to Trajan does you no more-service than me. © [ 
had not read it for near six years, when I made an observation 
fromiton memory, and, recollecting, that he tortured two slaves, 
who mmistered to the-Christians, my impression was, that they 
were all slaves. But it contains this fact, that the first authenti- 
eated persecntion of the Christians was in Bithynia, and that 
Christianity began in or about Bithynia. Had it prevailed at 
Rome, when Pliny left; it is not likely, that he would have writ- 
ten to Rome to say to Trajan in what manner it had spread in 
Bithynia. I care not. where Christianity originated, or when or 
where it spread abroad, so as I can continue to illustrate its phy- 
sical, by its historical, defects, and shew, that it did riot originate 
in Judea. Until you can carry it from Bithynia into Judea, you 
will have done nothing for the historical truths of the Néw 
Testament. 

As far as books for reference and leisure to refer are in ques- 
tion, I am notin a proper condition toanswer your letter; but [ 
flatter myself, that I have done enough without those books and 
that leisure, and shall, with you, conclude with a notice of 
Prometheus. ; 

You have quoted Lempriere, to refute me, and you might also 
have quoted Lempriere to refute your own refutation. He has 
different authorities for different accounts of Prometheus, and 
one of themis that of Apollodorus, in which Prometheus ts said 
to have made the first man and first woman from clay. ‘This, you 
see, has an affinity with your half-Jewish God, Jesus. Though 
you are so un-christian or deistical, as to reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity in unity, Christianity does not reject that doctrine ; 
and though re-begotten from the semen of the Holy Ghost to 
manhood, Jesus was. still the joint creator of Adam and Eve. 
The tales of the two persons have one common foundation. Jesus 
Christ is the Christian Logos or Word of God; Prome-iheus was 
the Grecian Logos or Word of God. The tragedy of ** Eschyles,” 
as performed on the stage at Athens, is too plain to be mistaken 
as the prototype of the Christian Religion. The Hindoos have 
their Chrishna of the same character as Prometheus and Jesus 
Christ; and, in vain do Christians say, that it isa corrupted 
branch of Christianity planted among them by Saint Thomas. 

My error, if it were an error, as to the strict text of Pliny’s Let- 
ter, was not enough to justify on your part an angry commence- 
ment of your letter, and an ill-mannered accusation of wilful and 
deliberate falsehood. I never stated a wilful and deliberate false- 
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hood; and my inferences were not without warrant in that letter. 
That there weremo books among the Christians is a fair inference 
in the absence of all mention of them by Pliny, when he mentions 
evidence of their manners and superstition. That they were chiefly 
slaves; isto be inferred from the fact: that'two slaves were the 

rsons seized and interrogated, and also in the oath ‘that ‘they 
would abstain from certain vices and outrages towards one ano- 
ther. You date the letter of Pliny so early as 106; but I wndert- 
stand the more general warrantry to be, that it cannot be dated 
earlier than 110o0r 111. However, this isimmaterial.- My object 
is not so much to shew that the Christians had no existence m 
the first century, as to shew, that the history of the Gospels is fa- 
bulous, and. that no such scenes as those there related occurred 
in Judea. From this latter ground you have not moved, you can- 


“not move me. It is but a matter of small credit to you to detect 


a trivial’error in a periodical publication, published too, then, under 


- many disadvantages, unless you can make that detection sub- 


stantive in your defence of Christianity. Your letter exhibits an 


-anger throughout, which but ill consorts with the effects that 


should be produced by a system, that is, you say, ‘human na- 
ture’s best solace and support.” Much as I desire the most pow- 
-erful opponents, I do-not the less desire, that they shall not seek 
force. in personal imputations; nor exhibit anger as a substitute 
for the want of facts, data, and argument. If ever I am convinced 
of error, I trust, that I shall be found candid enough to acknow- 
ledge it with due humility: but when an opponent, in his first 
paragraph, as a prelude to his whole letter, tells-me, that I have 
been deliberately guilty of falsehood, I will seek my triumph over 
him by mild explanation, and try to shame him into an acknow- 
ledgment, that a man “without God without hope in the world” 
has.a better solace and support, than any that is seen in the practical 
effects of Christianity, My impression from the perusal of your 
letter is, that you have exhibited much more of ability than of 
honesty and candour; and though you have entered a protest 
against the discussion of the validity of Christianity on any other 
grounds, you must be reminded, that you cannot give it honest 


support, so long as it is disputable on any ground. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





Extract of a letter from Portsea:—‘ Perhaps you do not know 
who Mr. Beard is, who wrote from Manchester. I will tell you. 
Hevis a shoemaker by trade, a native of this place, and used to 
work with my son; since which, he has been sent to York Col- 
lege. His father is a preaching shoemaker of this town; some- 


times a Universalist, and sometimes a Unitarian. G. B. 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 





' u® 
As was expected, the avowed intention of a Unitarian Preacher, 
a Mr. .Mardon, of Maidstone, and nota Dr. Campbell as:*sup- 
posed:in the last Number, to oppose the Reverend: Secretary, as 
toithe Authenticity of the books of the New Testament, drew a 
most crowded audience on Tuesday evening last. It is said, that 
five hundred persons were present: and that out of this number 
not more than eight held up their hands for the authenticity of 
those books. Mr. Mardon was rudely personal in imputing acts 


-and motives to Mr. Taylor, and was smartly rebuked by the 


Chairman, as well as discouraged by the audience, when the forms 
of the Society left the Reverend Secretary no opportunity to reply 
on. that evening. Mr. Mardon implored the ladies present not to 
give up the comfortable doctrine of an immortality; but the ladies 
had discernment enough to see, that the doctrine was not to be 


supported by wishing it, and that if it had a support on any ~ 


ground, that ground would be visible. 

Une of the imputations of Mr. Mardon was, that the Reverend 
Sccretary treated the Christian Religion with ribaldry. This 
charge of ribaldry is so vague, that there is no saying what is 
meant by it; but it has been the peculiar character of the Chris- 
tian Evidence Society, not to countenance a word thatecould offend 
the most chaste and most refined female mind ; and to that end, a 
sacrifice has been made of a multitude of arguments, which cer- 
tain parts of the system of Christianity would have admitted, 

The following is a collection of authorities against the authenti- 
city of the books of the New Testament made by Mr. Taylor 
and formed a part of his triumph over Mr. Mardon. They will 
also assist me in mine over Mr. Beard, and come apropos as a 
postscript to my letter. They form but a part of a multitude of 
other arguments and authorities adduced by Mr. Taylor; but the 
most convincing part to those who make no pretensions to clas- 


sical schooling. RICHARD CARLILE 





MosueEm. 


TuE opinions or rather the conjectures of the learned concerning 
the time when the books of the New Testament were. collected 
into one volume, as also about the authors of that collection, are 
extremely different. This important question, is attended with 
great and almost insuperable difficulties, to us in these latter 
times. 

For not Jong after Christ’s ascension into heaven, several his- 
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tories of his life and doctrines, full of pious frauds, and fabulous 
wonders, were composed by persons whose intentions, perhaps, 
were not bad, but whose writings, discovered the greatest super- 
stition and ignorance. 

Nor was this all, productions appeared, which were imposed 
on the world by fraudulent men, as the writings of the holy 
apostles. 

These apocryphal and spurious writings must have produced 
asad confusion, and rendered both the hfstory and doctrine of 
Christ uncertain, had not the rulers of the church, used all possi- 
ble care and diligence, i in separating the books, that were truly apos- 
tolical and divine, from all that spurious trash, and conveying them 
down to posterity in one volume.—Dr. Archibald Maclaine's 


Translation, 8 vo. Edit. London, 1803, vol. 1. p. 109. 


EvaNSON’ 


An Unitavian writer. ‘‘ Yet after all that shall be said, and 
written upon the subject; those evangelical histories contain such 
gross, irreconcileable contradictions, that no close reasoning un- 

rejudiced mind can admit the truth and authenticity of ‘them 
all.”-—The Dissonance, &c. Ipswich, 1792, p. 1. 

2. Whosoever is at all acquainted, with the history of the con- 
stitution of the present canon of the Christian Scriptures, well 
knows that the epistle to the Hebrews, of James, second of Peter, 
second and third of John, and of Jude, were rejected as spurious, 
by many churches from the first of their appearance, and not uni- 
versally received as genuine writings of the authors, whose names 
they bear, till the fifth century, when a majority of votes in the 
council of Carthage for the Greek church, and the decision of 
Pope Innocent for the Latin, determined the long controverted 
question in favour of their genuine authenticity.—p. 256. 


JONES. 

It is impossible to assign any certain time when a collection of 
these books either by the apostles, or any council of learned men 
near their times, was made. 

They have been all or most of them rejected by some heretics 
or others in the first ages. 

Several of them have not been received, by those who did not 

o under the name of heretics, before Eusebius’s time. Several 
of them have had their authority disputed by learned men in later 
times.—vol. 1. p. 4. 

It would certainly evidence a very great ignorance, in ecclesi- 
astical history, in any person, to pretend to assign the particular 
time, when the present collection or canon of the Tew Testament 


was made.—vol. 1. p. 41. 
I dare assert, and undertake to prove, that the present titles of 
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our four gospels, were not prefixed to them by their authors.— 
vol. 1. p, 473. 

‘The above quotations are from—A new, and full method of set- 
tling the Canonical authority of the New Testam@pt, in three 
volumes, by the Rev. Jeremiah Jones, 8vo. Clarendon Press— 
1789. : 


EVANSON. 


The gospels according to Matthew and Mark, contain not. the 
slightest insinuation, that their authors were apostles of Jesus 
Christ, or even men of the apostolic age.—p. 21. 

The only writers who inform us, that Matthew wrote any 
evangelical history, assure us that he wrote it in Hebrew. The 
same writers inform us, that it was afterwards translated into 
Greek; but we find nobody knows when, nobody knows where, 
and nobody knows by whom, - So far are they also from assuring 
us that any one person, who understood both languages, had com- 
pared the translation with the original Hebrew, and certified its 
fidelity and correctness, that they do not afford us any satisfac- 
tory evidence, that such an original copy was ever seen by any 
person capable of reading it.—-p, 22. 


DAILLE. 


De usu Patrum, |. 1. c. 3. This opinion has always been in 
the world, that to settle a certain and assured estimation upon 
that which is good and true; that is to say, upon what we ac- 
count to be such, it is necessary to remove out of the way, what- 
soever may be an hindrance to it. Neither ought we to wonder, 
that even those of the honest, innocent, primitive times, made 
use of these deceits, seeing for a good end, they made no 
scruple to forge whole books.”——Quoted in Tindal’s Christianity 
as old as the Creation. 


SCALIGER. 


Omnia que putabant Christianismo conducere bibliis suis in- 
terserverunt.— Answer. to Casaubon. 


CASAUBON. 


Illud me vehementer movet quod videam primis ecclesiz tem- 
poribus extitisse quam plurimos, qui facinus palmarium esse ju- 
dicabant verbum Dei suis figmentis adjutum we quo facilius nova 
illa doctrina gentium sapientibus admitteretur. 


Bisnop FELL. 


Tanta fuit primis seculis frugendi licentiatam prona in cre- 
dendo facilitas ut rerum gesterum fides, exinde graviter laboraverit 
nec orbis tantum terrarum, sed et Dei ecclesia de temporibus suis 
mysticis merito queeratur. 
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SCALIGER. leat .weal Ils 

Adeo verbum Dei, inefficax esse censuerunt ut regnum: Christi 
sine mendacio promoveri posse, diffiderunt. Epis. ad: Casaubon, 
p- 303.° quéted in Tindal. 


MosHueEIM. 


It was a maxim of the church, that it was an act of virtue, to 
deceive and lie, when by that means, the interest of the church 


- might be promoted.—vol. 1. p. 382. ' 


PAUL. 


For if the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie 
unto his glory, why yet am I also judged as a sinner.—Romans 
iii, 70. 


Dionysius Loneinus, a Grecian, who flourished in the days 
of Aurelian the Roman Emperor, about the year of Christ, 278, 
in his ‘‘ Treatise on the Sublime,” after mentioning many Authors 
and Orators, finishes thus :—‘* Add to these, Pau or Tarsvs, 
whom I mention as the chief supporter of an opinion not yet 
fully demonstrated.” | 





LAW. 





A FRIEND has wished me to turn my attention more to the laws 
of the country, to expose the bad, commend the good, and to 
shew what can be found better in other countries. For this pur- 

ose, he has given me some sketches from the ‘‘ Code Napoleon” 
and a little effort of his own, in a “ new thirty-nine articles.” 
Old heads are required to make good laws, as an experience of 
mankind and of the influence of different laws upon them is es- 
sential. I have long entertained an idea, that all existing laws 
and law processes are too complex, and can never be too concise, 
distinct, simple and easily and quickly administered. The pas- 
sions of mankind, that did not injure the persons and properties 
of others, I would not have subject to any law. Their opinions 
should come under the same exception. Their language, where 
injury is not inflicted, might be left equally free, to be corrected 
or improved by the moral influence of society. No corporations 
should exist; but Sue municipal system govern every part of the 
community, and each person be free to partake of or to administer 
it in every place. 

The evil of this country is, too much legislation; too many 
public officers ; an unnecessary interference with that which would 
best regulate itself. The cheapest will always form the most 
powerful government; and the simplest the most powerful law. 
Intercourse between the sexes might well be left exempt frém 
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all law, making the parents responsible for a provision for their 
offspring. Marriage would then be a sacred tie, which is: not now 


the case; for that which is eompulsory cannot be respected, 
R, C. 





NEW “ THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES” 
ADAPTED TO THE STATE OF KNOWLEDGE IN 1826, 


Wuereas tle people of England require laws that are more 
equitable and more humane than those now in force; and whereas 
a change of laws ought to be effected without tumult or blood- 
shed ; and whereas tumultand bloodshed are most easily avoided 
if the people calmly and deliberately calculate, before hand, the 
effects of such laws, as they may wish to have hereafter enacted : 
for these reasons—the following laws are submitted to the consi- 
deration of the people :— 

1. The punishment of death to be abolished. 

2. Juries to be chosen by lot from among the neighbouring 
householders. 

3. Every verdict to be determined by the majority of the 
Jury. 

4. Prisons to exist only for criminals. 

5. No debtor to be imprisoned except for a bond or fraudulent 
debt. 

6. All fees and taxes on law proceedings to be abolished. 

7. All well-behaved citizens to plead in Courts of Justice. 

8. The Court of Chancery to be reformed and subdivided. 

9. All National Laws, whether hitherto written or unwritten, to 
be codified. 

10. Oaths to be abolished. 

11. All laws concerning suicide.to be repealed. 

12, The Mortmain Acts to be repealed.* 

13. The Public Schools and Universities to be thoroughly, re- 
formed. 

14. All religions while they exist, to be equal in the eye of, or 
to be unknown to, the law. 

15. No clergyman shall receive more than a thonsand pounds 
a-year from tithes, or other benefices, nor retain two livings more 
than ten miles distant from each other. | 

16, At the death of each of the present incumbents, his parson- 
age and glebe to become the property of the State, and the tithes 
to be abolished. 

17. No burial-ground to be within the precincts of a town or 
village; and no corpse to be buried beneath any House; of 
Assembly. . 

18. Every living-child, more than a week old, to be brought by be; 
fore the Justice of the Peace, and named. 


* There will not be mach danger-in this new priesteruft, it- being so pow- 
erfully assaulted.—R. C. 


—$—$——_——_——_— 
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19. Illegitimate children to be legitimated by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents. : 

20. A legal marriage to be for the future, that which is so- 
lemnized before the Justice of the Peace. 

21. Mutual divorce, in consequence of disagreement of temper, 
may be permitted by the Magistrate, after a year’s public notice, 
an equitable allowance to the poorer, and the consent of both 


families. 
22. All intestate property to be equally divided among all the 


children. 
23. Real property to be answerable for the debts of the 


deceased. 

24. The power of entailing to be abolished. 

25. All existing enfails to be ipso facto cut off thirty years 
hence. ‘ 

26. No banking firm to contain Jess than twelve members. 

27. No lottery to exist. 

28. No tax on paper, or on periodical publications. 

29. No window tax. . 

30. No public buildings, statues, or inscriptions to be defaced 
out of political motives. 

31, No theatre to have peculiar privileges. 

32. No theatrical representations to be subjected to previous 
censure. 

33. Every citizeu to be free to establish a trade in any village 
or town he chooses. 

34, Artisans free to leave the country. 

35. The alien laws to be amended. 

36. Usage need not, in any case, be proved further back than 
sixty years. 

37. Game the property of the Landhoider. 

38. Pressing for seamen, and enlisting soldiers with drink-mo- 
ney, to be severely punished. 

39. Every citizen to be called upon to serve in the land-or-sea- 
militia, in person or by substitrte. J. H. 





ATTEMPTS TOWARDS A SKETCH OF FRENCH LAW. 


The French nation appears to be governed by— 
Ist. The five codes. 
Qdly. The laws* made from time to time by the King and the 


two Chambers. 
3dly. The particular ordonnancest of the King. 


* These laws chiefly relate to the liberty of the press, and other matters 
mentioned by the charter, which may be regarded as a royal ‘ordon- 


nance. i sidy 
+ An ordonnance is similar to our proclamations. 
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4thly. The occasional ordonnances of the Minister of the Police. 

5thly. Military law. 

It is. only to the frst of these five origins of government that I 
am at all capable to allude: the other four are constantly liable 
to variation,.and do not constitute the fundamental law of nations, 
although they may suspend, and in some small particulars alter 
it. The five codes were promulgated by a few chapters at a time, 
during the reign, and under the particular auspices, of Napoleon, 
between the years 1803 and 1810. They constitute a small thick 
volume, of the value of about four shillings, and are preceded by 
the constitutional charter of 1814, and followed by a long and 
accurate table of legal expences, and afterwards by a general in- 
dex. ‘The names of the five codes are— 

Ist. ‘‘ The Civil Code,” or the law of persons and property, 
generally considered. It is almost as long as the other fourcodes 
put together, and is, like them, divided into books, titles, chap- 
ters, sections,-and articles. 

2ndly. ** The Code of Civil Procedure,” or the regulations con- 
cerning justices, judges, and tribunals, in all civil cases,* 

3rdly. ‘‘ The Code of Commerce,” or the law of internal and 
foreign traffic, of letters of change, of bankruptcy, &e. 

4thly. ‘“* The Code of Criminal Instruction,” or the law of trial 
by jury, and of the Court of Cassation. The special courts,+ 
mentioned toward the end of this code, are abolished by the 
Charter, 

5thly. “‘ The Penal Code,” or law of punishments. Confisca- 
tion of goods, herein mentioned, is abolished by the Charter; but 
pillory and branding still remain, and the galleys are a far more 
cruel punishment than our transportation. 

We may remark generally, with regard to the laws of these five 
codes, lst. that, from the admirable method of arrangement, there 
is no need of preambles, and that every law is short and simple, 
and always to be found in its proper place; and 2ndly, that there 
is no allusion to any feudal, aristocratical, or superstitious cus- 
toms, and that the laws are adapted to any form of political 
government whatsoever.} 


* The judgment in all civil cases is determined bya plurality of voices, 
among the judges (ait.116.) who may be excepted against if at all interest- 
ed (art 378.) This is perhaps preferable to trial by jury, as also is the 
custom of our courts of Chancery and Admiralty. 

+ These were arbitrary and half-military courts, and constitute one of 
the most disgraceful marks of the reign of Napoleon, 

} Priests are never mentioned, except that they cannot be jurymen 
(Code d’Pas Crim. art. 384,) religious edifices constitute a temporary 
asylum for debtors (Code civ. proced.) and that though their ceremonies 
&c. are art. 731. protected from insult (Code pen. art 260—263,) yet, if 
priests perform the marriage ceremony between two persons not previous- 
ly married at the municipality, or, ifthey, in the slightest degree, preach 
or write against the government, they are liable to fine, imprisonment, 
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Tue Civit Cope. 
Preliminary Title—Of the Publication, Effects, and Application 
of Laws in general. 
Book 1.—Of Persons. 
Title 1.—Of the enjoyment and privation of civil rights. 
Title 2.—Of the acts of the civil state.* 
Title 3.—Of domicile. 
Title 4.—Of absentees.+ 
Title 5.—Of marriage. 
Chapter 1.—Of the qualities and conditions requisite for being 
able to marry. 
Art. 144. A male cannot marry till full eighteen years old, nor 


a female till full fifteen. 

148. A son under twenty-five,t and a daughter under twenty- 
one, cannot marry without the consent of their fathers and mo- 
thers. In case of difference of opinion, (between father and mo- 
ther) the consent of the father is sufficient. 

160. If there be neither father nor mother, nor grandfathers nor 
grandmothers, or if they be incapable of manifesting their will, 
sons or danghters, under twenty-one, cannot’marry without the 


consent of the family-council.§ 
Chapter 8.—Of second marriages. 


Art. 228, A woman cannot marry again until tenjj] entire 
months after the dissolution of the previous marriage. 


banishment, &c. (code. pen.* art. 199 to art. 208 incl.) The Bourhons 
have, by various ordonnances, endeavoured to réstore power to the priests. 
The law of the 9th of January 1817, has, I suppose, very much repealed 
the latter part of art. 909 of the civil code, which was a species of Mort- 
main act. 

*j. e. “ Of the writings which attest the birth, marriage, and death of all 
individuals, soldiers included. 

+ After 30 years, absence the heir enjoys the whole of the property (art. 
127.) a hundred years after the birth of the absentee the heirs divide his 

rty. 

t This law is perhaps one of the principal causes of the dissolute habits 
ofthe French youth. Even to the age of thirty, a son’s marriage may be 
delayed three months by the non-conseut of the father and mother (art. 
150—152.) Another cause of the corruption of the French youth, is, that 
at the age of 21, all the young men are balloted for, to serve either person- 
ally or by substitute, for six years in the army: and as twenty, I was 
about to say, forty thousand fresh men are, I believe, generally required 
every year, even in time of peace, nearly half the active youth of the coun- 
try are not only prevented from learning useful trades, &c. but are keptin a 
state of unnatural celibacy, which must demoralize the whole nation. 

§ If we had family Councils it would save the Chancellors a great deal 


of trouble. 
|| Five months must be quite enough, Ten may produce nymphomania, 


c. 





* The title of this section is amusing: ‘* of (the)-troubles occasioned to 
Public Order by Ministers of (the) religions in the exercise of their Minis- 
try!! 
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Title 6.- -Of divorce.* 
Chapter 1.—Of the causes of divorce. 

Art. 229. The husband may demand divorce if his wife be an 
adulteress. 

2302 The wife may demand divorce if her husband be an adul- 
terer,+ provided he has kept his concubine in their joint habite- 
tion, 

231. The husband and wife may reciprocally demand divorce 
on account of excess,} of cruelty, or of serious injury inflicted by 
one upon the other. 

232. If the husband or wife be condemned to any degrading 
punishment, the wife or husband has-thereby cause for divorce. — 

233. The mutual and persevering consent of the husband and 
wife, expressed in the manner prescribed by the law, under the 
conditions and after the proofs which it requires, is sufficient 
prove that they cannot endure to live together, and that 
exists a peremptory cause for their being divorced. 

Chapter 2.—-Of divorce for some determinate cause. 
Section 1.-—Of the forms of divorce for some determinate cause. 

Art. 234 to 266. inclusive. 

Section 2.—Of the provisional measures which may be occasioned 
by the demand of a divorce for some determinate cause. 

Art, 267. to 271. inclusive. 

Section 3.—Of the effect of nonsuit (or abandonment of proceed- 
ings) in an action of divorce for some determinate cause. 

Art. 272. to 274. inclusive. 

Chapter 3.—Of divorce by mutual consent. 

Art. 275. The mutual consent of the husband and wife (to a 
divorce) is not admissible, if the husband is under twenty-five, or 
the wife under twenty-one. 

276. Mutual consent (to a divorce) is not admissible until after 
two years of marriage. 

277. Nor is it admissible after twenty years of marriage, nor 
when the wife is forty-five years old. 

278. The consent of the husband and wife is no case sufficient, 
unless it be authorized by their fathers and mothers, or by their 
other living ascendants,§ according to the rules prescribed by the 
article 50. under the title ‘* Of Marriage.” 


* Law of the 18th of May, 1816, “ Divorce is abolished.” In conse- 
quence of this absolute repeal, all that a husband can obtain, even if his 
wife be an adulteress, is merely a separation. ‘The repeal, no doubt, ori- 
ginated in the bigotry of the Bourbons, but it pleased the women who were 
dissatisfied. as well they might be. (See note on Art. 230) with the law-of 
divorce. : 

+ I donot see, why the wife should not have just as much right, to di- 
vorce her husband as the husband the wite. : 

t i- e. I suppose, “ constant drunkenness,” or “ brutal behaviour.” 

§ Ibis a pity the Euglish do not naturalize this werd, which is the we- 
cessary antithesis to descendant.” 


No. 3. Vol. XIII. 
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Chapter 4.—Of the effects of divorce. 

Art. 295. The divorced parties can never,” for any reason 
whatsoever, be re-united. 

296. In case of divorce pronounced for some determinate cause, 
the divorced wife cannot re-marry until ten months after the 
divorce has been pronounced. 

297. In case of divorce by mutual consent, neither husband nor 
wife can contract a new marriage until three yearst after the 
divorce has been pronounced. 

298. In case of divorce admitted in (a court of) justice, on ac- 
count of adultery, the guilty husband or wife can never marry 
his or her accomplice. If it be the wifet that has committed the 
adultery, she shall be condemned, by the same judgment, and on 
the requisition of the Public Minister,§ to be confined in a house 
of correction, for a determinate time, which cannot be less than 
thrée months, nor more than two years. 

299. to 305. inclusive, about alimony, children, &c. 

Chapter 5.—Of separation, of person.|| 
Title 7.—Of paternity, and filiation. 
Chapter 1.—Of the filiation of legitimate children, or of. those 
born in marriage. 
Chapter 2.—Of the proofs of the filiation of legitimate children. 
Chapter 3.—Of natural children. 
Sectcon 1.—Of the legitimization of natural children. 

Art. 331. Children born out of marriage, (with the exception of 
those born in incest or adultery) can be Jegitimatized by the sub- 
sequent marriage of their father and mother, if the father and mo- 
ther legally recognize them before marriage, or recognize them in 
the act{] of the celebration of marriage. 

332. Legitimization may take place, even in favour of deceased 
children who have left descendants; and, in this case, the legiti- 
mization profits the descendants. 

333. Children legitimatized by the subsequent marriage (of 
their parents) are entitled to the same rights as those born in 
marriage. 

Section 2.—Of the recognition of natural children. 
Art. 340. It is prohibited to inquire who the father of a child 


is, &c. 


* I have heard of divorced persons re-marrying one another after the 
repeal. This law (art 295.) was manifestly (1 think) too cruel. 

+ An absurd law, which I do not think can have been acted up to. 

} This is the question which was so long discussed in our Parliament 56 
years ago. ‘The French law seems very cruel. 

§ Why the wife so much more than the husband? The accomplice of 
the adultress may be subjected to fine and imprisonment (code penal art. 
338.) the public accuser, I suppose, or our attorney general. 

|| And consequently of property. The adulterous wife is, in this case, as 
above (art. 298) liable to imprisonment; but I do not believe, that in either 
case, such a punishment was ever put in practice. 

{ i. e. The deed, writing, or record. 
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Pret. It is permitted to inquire who the mother of a child is, 
Title 8.—Of adoption, and of officious* guardianship. 
Chapter 1.—Of adoption. 

Sectzon 1.---Of adoption, and its effects. 

Seciton 2.—Of the forms of adoption. 

Chapter 2.—Of officious guardianship. 

Title 9.—Of paternal authority. 

Title 10.—Of minority, tutelage, and emancipation. 
Title 11.—Of majority, interdiction, and the judicial council. 
Chapter 1.—Of majority, 

Chapter 2.—Of interdiction. 

Art. 489. A majort who is in an habitual state of imbecility, 
madness, or fury, can be inierdicted, even if he have lucid inter- 
vals. 

Chapter 3.-—Of the judicial council. ‘oe 

Art. 513. Prodigals may be prohibited from borrowing, &c. 
Boox II.—Of Goods,t and of the different Modifications of Pro- 

erty. 
Title 1.—Of the distinotion of goods. 
Art. 516. All goods are either moveables or immoveables. 
Chapter 1.—Of immoveables. 
Chapter 2.—Of moveables. 
Chapter 3.—Of goods as regards their possessors. 
Title 2.—Of property. 
Title 3.—Of uSufruct and customs. 
Title 4.—Of servitudes, or of the mutual duties of proprietors. 
Book Ill.—Of the different Manners of acquiring Property. 
General Rules. 
Title 1.---Of successions, 
Chapter 1.---Of the beginning of successions, and of the seisin of 
the heirs. 

Chapter 2.---Of the qualities requisite for succeeding. 
Chapter 3.—Of the different orders of succession, 
Section 1.—General rules. 

Section 2.—Of representation.§ 

Section 3.---Of successions acquired by descendants. 

Art. 745. The children, or their descendants, succeed to their 
father and mother, grandfathers, grandmothers, or other ascend- 
ants, without distinction of sex or of primogeniture, and even if 
the issue of different marriages. They succeed by equal portions, 
and by heads, when they are of the first degree, and called in 


* i. e. The voluntary education &c. of an Orphan or other poor child. 

+ The use of this word, in the signification of a person who is not a minory 
is a desideratum in the English Language. 

t “« Biens” i. e. possessions, including every species of property. 
§ As regards the inheritance of property. 
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person. They succeed by branch, when all or part of them come 

by representation. 

Section 4.- .-Of successions acquired by ascendants. 
Section. 5.---Of collateral successions. 
Chapter 4.---Of irregular successions. 

Section 1.---Of the rights of natural children to the goods of their 
father or mother, and of the succession to natural children de- 
ceased without posterity. 

Ait. 756. Natural children are not heirs. The law gives them 
rights over the goods of their deceased father or mother, only 
when they (the children) have been legally recognized. The law 
does not give them any right to goods of the relations of their 
father or mother. 

757. The right of the natural child over the goods of his de- 
ceased father or mother, is regulated as follows :—If the father or 
mother has left legitimate descendants, the natural child is entitled 
to the third of what he would have had if legitimate. He is enti- 
tled to half if the father or mother do not leave descendants, but 
either ascendants, or brothers and sisters. He is entitled to three- 
fourths, if the father or mother leave neither descendants, nor 
ascendants, nor brothers or sisters. 

758. The natural child is entitled to the whole of the goods, if 
his father or mother leave no relations within the successible 
degree. 

759. In case the natural child be dead, his children or de- 
scendants can reclaim the rights determined by the preceding 
articles, 

Section 2.—Of the rights of the surviving husband or wife, and of 
(the rights of) the State. 
Chapter 5.—Of the acceptation and rejection of successions. 
Chapter 6.—Of partage and restitution. 
Title 2.—Of donations, inter-vivos* and of testaments. 
Chapter 1.---General rules. 

Art, 896. Entails are prohibited. (The King may however per- 
mit them+ to Princes and heads of families, according to the law 
of the 30th of March, 1806, and by the law of the 14th of April 
following.) ; 

Chapter 2.—Of the capacity of disposing or receiving by donation 

: (inter vivos) or by testament. 

Chapter 3.—Of the disposable part of goods, and of the reduc- 
tion, (to be made in legacies, &c.) 
Section 1.—Of the disposable part of goods. 
Art. 913. Whatever is in any way bequeathed cannot exceed 


* These donations are, I believe, obligatory promises to bequeath certain 
goods to certain persons at the death of the donor. 

t The entails permitted under the Bourbons answer very much I believe 
to the majorats instituted by Napoleon, and which gave great offence. 
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more than half of the goods ofthe disposer, if he leaves at his de- 
cease only one legitimate child; the third if he leaves two chil- 
dren: the fourth if he leaves three or more children. 
916. In default of ascendants and descendants, the whole of 
the goods may be bequeathed. 
Section 2.-—Of the reduction of donations and legacies. 
Chapter 4.--Of donations inter vivos. 
Chapter 5.—Of testaments. 

Chapter 6.—Of the disposal permitted in favour of the grand-chil- 
dren of the donator or testator, or (in favour) of his nephews 
and nieces. 

Chapter 7.—Of the partage made by the father, mother, or other 

ascendants, among their descendants. 

Chapter 8.—Of the donations made by marriage-contract to the 
husband or wife, o1 to the children that may be born in the 
marriage. 

Chapter 9.—Of the disposals between husband and wife, either 

by marriage-contract, or during marriage. 

Title 3.—Of contracts, or of conventional obligations in general. 

Title 4.—Of engagements (which are formed) without convention. 

Title 5.—Of the marriage contract, and of the respective rights of 

the husband and wife. 
Title 6.—Of buying and selling. 
Title 7.—Of exchanging. 

Title 8.—Of hiring and renting. 
Title 9.—Of property held in common.* 
Title 10,~-Of lending and borrowing. 
Title 11.—Of deposit and sequestration. 
Title 12.—Of hazardous contracts.t 

Title 13.—Of power of attorney.{ 
Title 14.—Of bail§ (or security.) 
Title 15.—Of treaty (or agreement).|l 
Title 16.—Of imprisonment (or detention) for debt.1” 
Title 17.—Of security (or pledges). 

Title 18.—-Of preference given to certain creditors,** and over 

certain goods. 

Title 19.—Of the forcible seizure of property for the benefit of 

creditors. 
Title 20.—Of prescription.t++ 
End of the Civil Code. 


* “Du Contrat de Société. 

ti. e. Of gaming debts, and of life insurances. 

t I think this the best translation of the word *“* Mandat.” 

§ ** Du cautionnement.” 
_ || Des Transactions.” i 

{| Women and children and all men above 70 years old ave privileged. 
(art. 2066). The debt must exceed twelve pounds sterling (art. 2065. 

** “Des priviléges et hypotheques.” Pad 

tt Thirty years is the ne plus ultra ofall prescriptions whatsoever (art. 
2262.) 
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I do not think it worth while to draw up a sketch of the four 
other codes, as the first would be difficult to translate into Eng- 
lish; and the last, although admirably drawn up, is perhaps too 
severe. Yet robbery is never punished by death, unless it bea 
most outrageous and violent burglary, (art. 38t.): rape, even if 
committed by a clergyman upon his devotee, is only punished by 
perpetual hard labour: poisoning horses, &c. is only fine and im- 
prisonment: and forgeries, except against the State, or the Na- 
tional Bank, never subjects the offender to death. A year’s im- 
prisonment, and a fine of eight pounds sterling, is the maximum 
of punishment against a resurrection-man, (art. 360.) 

It seems an excess of lenience, that castration, although not 
followed by death, should only be punished with perpetual hard 
labour, (art. 316.): but it is surely cruel, that for procuring abor- 
tion, the woman (if conscious) is, as well as the man, subject to 
‘‘ reclusion,” by which word is always meant imprisonment, with 
moderate labour, from five to ten years, (art. 21.) mye 





THE TRINITY IN UNITY, 


OR THREE PERSONS IN ONE GOD, MADE APPLICABLE TO THE 
OPERAIONS OF NATURE. 





Ir has often been remarked, that every system of religion is 
only an imperfect description of some of the operations of nature. 
This appears to be the case with the doctrine of Three persons 
united in One. 

The Trinity and Unity has ever been an object of ridicule, and 
a stumbling block to the unbeliever; and though admitted to be 
true by the Christian world, it is a doctrine which, hitherto, they 
have never been able to support by any analogous circumstance 
in the works of nature. 

I have fur several years past, thought of communicating this 
important business to the public, nevertheless seeing presumptive 
assertions received the same as proof, I have at the same time 
remained silent. But now, that challenges for natural proof are 
put forth from every quarter on one side, while a perfect silence 
subsists on the other, my disposition is altered. I therefore put 
them in possessiou of a fact, which may encourage the Trinita- 
rians to resume the use of their tongues again, lest peradventure 
it should be said they have given up the point. 

The word God is very properly used as a representative of an 
invisible power existing in the elements in its’ threefold state, 
namély, water, ice, and snow. which are in themselves all water. 
Thus, in speaking of the Godhead, it is said, that God is God, 
his son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, and yet there are not 
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three Gods, but one God. So likewise in speaking of this ele- 
ment, I sav, that water is water, ice is water, and snow is water, 
and yet there are not three waters, but one water; or in this way, 
water is an element, and snow is an element, and yet there are 
not three elements, but one element. 

It is worthy of remark here, that water is the asttias of which 
man, beast, and every vegetable is wholly composed; and is therefore 
a most perfect representation of the three persons in unity, inits na- 
tural operations. Water represents the Father, by, and of which all 
things in the animal and vegetable world are made; Ice represents 
the Son of the same nature as the Father; and Snow represents the 
Holy Ghost, proceeding from, and of a substance between the 
Father and the Son, or the watersand the ice, and descends upon 
the sons of man as light andas barmless as a dove. The Son and 
the Holy Ghost, or the ice and the snow, vanishes, ghost-like; 
but the Father or the Water is everywhere, and is with us always. 
Here then is the exposition, and the only complete exposition that 
has been found in nature, for this, hitherto, most mysterious of 
all figures: and which goes to shew that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, like most other religious tenets, had its origin in a corrupt 
version of the doctrine of nature. 


CANDID. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, LONDON. 





Dear Sir, 
Tue almost insupportable difficulty of conducting your Republican, 
amidst the multiplicity of hindrances, that must since your liber- 
ation crowd upon you, is more than apology --for the occasional 
admission of matter unworthy of the character you mean and wish 
that work to sustain. Your readers will therefore wish to assist 
you, in correctiug, by the timely summoning of your attention to 
the peccant part—not to lessen but to exalt ‘the character of your 
work, and this is my only object—in hinting to you that as Sue- 
BaGo has written well in several of your numbers—the last of his 
communications discovers that he has written too much. The lan- 
cuage of vindictiveness and desperation is not that of reason or 
virtue—and the pages of the Republican were not meant to be de- 
dicated as SueBaco would have them, to the exclusive perusal 
of men of “‘ strong minds,” that is, according to Shebago’s defini- 
tion, such men as none of us would wish to be—and as I hope 
very few are ‘“‘scourged by adversity, stung to the quick by the 
black adders of hopeless misery, writhing under the red.arm of mer- 
ciless power” and so forth: for I shall not repeat by quotation, 
the offence of those horrible descriptions of wrétchedness and 
meanness, which your good heart and discerning mind will not 
suffer again to rob us of so much of your pages. 
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There is no such misery in the world—as SueBaco has de- 
scribed; and it willbe for his great advantage to solve to himself. 
The potiTicaL PROBLEM—how it is possible for one capable of 
complaining ashe does, to have cause for such complaint; and the 
MORAL one.—What right has one, who has made up his own 
mind to go “to the shades below,” to attempt to spoil the good 
humour of those who ure sufficiently entertained above ground! 

To assist him in the solution of these problems, | recommend 
his application of some of the excellent maxims of Franklin. Such 
as, ‘‘one vice will cost more to maintain it than ten children :” 
‘keep your shop and your shop willkeep you,” &c. He will best 
judge which of these maxims will best suit his case. 

For I anticipate that even in the Halcyon days, which the free 
press and the freedom of opinion may promise us, the slave of his 
own vices will never be free; and that if a man by his own dis- 
cretion chooses to embrace despair, it will not flee from him. Those 
worst of tyrants, intemperance and improvidence will still exer- 
cise despotic sway over their infatuated victim. The world will 
never see the day when a shop will keep itself, or when a man 
who has a mind to be miserable shall lack arguments enough for 
being so. So hoping to find SuebaGo in better spirits and to hear 
from him no more till he be so, 

J am, Sir, sincerely, yours, 
R. T. C. ELS. 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE. 


Str, 
Our mutual friend, M. H., although at present entirely engrossed by his 
other avocations, has repeatedly expressed himself to me, that the object 
nearest his heart is, that you would publicly recommend and endeavour to 
establish something in place of the superstition which you have so success- 
fully attacked. People, in general, who have not had an opportunity of 
seeing the Republican, are strongly impressed with the idea, that Religion 
aud Morality are so intimately connected, that it is impossible to separate 
the one from the other, without destroying both. Therefore in justice to 
your own principles, and for the sake of the rising generaticn, he is nfost 
anxious to see established throughout the country, Schools of Morality, as 
a counter part tu the Mechanic's institutions; with this difference, that 
while the plan did not exclude scientific discussions, it should be chiefly 
confined to Morality, aud the Lectures to be on the Sunday, as much va- 
luable time is lost, which might be advantageously employed, if the leetures 
were on such principles as not entirely to offend the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, nor call for (or rather not admit) the interference of Magistrates, which 
from recollecting the fate of the Zetetic Society, in Edinburgh, you are 
aware is not easily to be avoided. 

The object is, to get well educated young men of talent, especially a 
talent for elecution, po-sessing a fine imagination, good judgment, and a 
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melodwous vice, to preach morality, enlivened and illustrated by scientific 
experiments, as far as the law will allow on the Sunday: this would serve 
to remove the prejudice that prevails against your system, for we will not 
disguise it from you, that a general complaint prevails, that you are over- 
turaing every thing valuable and substituting nothing in its place: forget- 
ting ur unwilling to confess that vou have published the Moralist. 
I am, Sir, 
: Your friend and admirer, 
GEO. WEIR. 


Note :—In answer to the above suggestion, I have to observe, 
that the science of morality will not admit of being taught as a 
system. The way to exhibit it is to beat down the vices that sur- 
round it. Religion being one of those vices, while beating it down, I 
do not feel it a duty to offer a system as a substitute. Do we 
need a substitute for vice? All the system that we want, or that 
the mass of the people wants, is more knowledge of themselves 
and of the properties of surrounding matter. Where vices are 
successfully attacked, morality follows as a matter of course; the 
assaults made upon the one, form the inculcation of the other. 

For all schools of science, I am more than luke-warm. In all 
useful teachings among the people, I am an ardent advocate ; but 
I see that time is required to extend them, and that an individual 
can do no more than to set an example in the matter, which I shall 


not fail to do. R. C. 


JOINT STOCK BOOK COMPANY. 


—-—____ 


We shall not be able to get our first book ready this week; but 
it will most certainly be ready for sale next week. The first is, 
Hammond’s Letter to Dr. Priestley, and will sell for One Shilling, 
stitched in a wrapper. The second will be the Bon Sens of Curé 
Meslier, which is partly printed. Third, we purpose taking An- 
net’s Works, which are more than ever enquired for, although 
they are weak as Deistical writings compared with those now 
published. Our object is not so much the defence of any pecu- 
liar principles, as the complete publication of the works of the 
most useful authors. The Book Company knows nothing of the 
defence of any particular system or principles ; but isintended to 
be the medium of bringing forth a number of works, that from 
want of capital and through other means, are now comparatively 
suppressed. Subscriptions for shares, to derive the benefit of the 
first quarter, must be made before the first of February. 

The Koran without note or comment, turns out a heavier job 
than I expected. It will make above twenty-four sheets, and sell 
in boards at seven shillings. This job has thrown back our in- 
tended publications for this month. R. C, 
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THE DULIL—THE SILLY, AND THE “ FASHIONABLE” 
MORNING POST. 


° 


On Thursday the 12th inst., this paper began to make war upon 
the print of the God, fora shilling, in my shop-window, or on 
me for putting it there. Three successive days produced all the 
expressions which simpletons express at what they call blasphemy. 
But on the Saturday, the war ended on the part of the “ Post.” 
On the Friday evening, I sent the accompanying letter. There 
was a letter the next morning mentioning the intended ground of 
defence in case of a prosecution; but no notice taken of mine. 
On Monday morning, I find the subject extinct. I have to thank 
the “ Post” for the receipt of a few extra pounds in the shop in 
consequence of its hostility, and I heartily wish to find such op- 
ponents every day. I am informed that no indictment has been 
presented to the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey on the subject, 
and if none appears at the Hilary Term, the print will be soon re- 
moved. R. C. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING POST, 


“* Strike, but hear me.” 





Sir, Fleet street, Jan, 13, 1826. 

I nave this evening seen your papers of to-day and yesterday, 
and in answer to all the nonsense and misrepresenutation and ig- 
norance about the print in my window, | have to say, that it is 
A PLAIN UNDISTORTED EXTRACT FROM A BOOK WHICH WE CALL 
THE BIBLE. It can only be suppressed when the Bible is sup- 
pressed, and I have not the least objection to perform my part in 
that matter. 


Respectfully, RICHARD CARLILE. 


POSTSCRIPT FOR THE “ POST.” 


Tus morning, Thursday, the Pest bas a letter from a ‘cor- 
respondent, recommending a destruction of property in the 
shops which a “ constant reader” calls shops for the sale of 
blasphemy ; on the ground, that the law does not recog- 
nize any thing of this kind to be a property. These are the 
fellows who talk about their excess of loyalty, their love 
of good order, their Christian humility, their toleration, their 
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forbearance, their humanity, their holding up of one cheek 
after receiviug a smite on the other, &c. Pretty Christians! 
most exemplary loyalists! admirable friends of order! My 
answer to this menace is, that if any person is taken in the 
act of destroying my property, 1 will pursue him at law 
as a good citizen should do: but if I were to be told in the 
the courts of law, that they could not protect that which I 
call my property, then I would make a law for myself and 
maim or destroy the destroyer of my property. 

If Christians feel scandalized by the exhibitions in my 
shop and by the tenor of my publications; I, on the other 
hand, and they who think and feel with me, feel scandali- 
zed by the exhibitions in their shops and by the tenor of 
their publications. J am willing to leave the matter to the 
power of free discussion ; but as sure as the Christians pro- 
ceed to acts of violence, so sure shall they be violently met, 
and so sure shall they aggravate the matter which they 
would suppress. 

To shew my perfect fairness of dealing with them; I have 
bought this day and placed in my window, as companions 
to my description of their god, some expensive engravings 
of their own descriptions of their god or gods. Will this 
too be blasphemy in me? Ifso, 1 must next publish a Bible, 
and see if that will be blasphemy in coming from me. There 
is nothing but I will try to doto please them ; but if they 
will pervert my meaning and be teazed by it; why, no 
blame lies at my door. How would Sir Humphrey Davy 
feel, if one were to ridicule or blaspheme his chemical ex- 
periments? How would Sir Thomas Lawrence feel at an 
expression of contempt for his portraits? How would Mr. 
Canning feel at being told by me that he was a bad orator? 
As a Christian would feel at an assault upon his religion, if 
he were convinced that it was impregnable against all as- 
saults. As I feel atthe impotent menaces of these Chris- 
tians. 

The Mornivg Post has no character tolose on the score of 
liberality ; but not one sentence will it admit in answer to 
the virulent letters of its correspondents. I begin to feel a 
contempt almost equal to that of Mr. Cobbett’s, for the 
existing newspaper press; and, if at liberty a few months, 
will not fail to set these ‘* gentlemen” an example. Even 
the Reformers among them want reforming. If the general 


readers could but know the men who get them up, their 


private characters, and the manner in which they are got 
up, they would soon grow sick of newspaper reading. 
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Before I became connected with the press, I heard it said, 
as the general sentiment of the journeymen printers, that the 
Hunts of the Examiner were the only men who framed 
their paper agreeably to their private principles or opinions, 
that every other paper was a thing made to sell, and not 


* from a desire to instruct the reader. All the experience 


that I have yet obtained of the press has convinced me that 
the journeymen-printers were correct. 

But the “‘ God,” the God is about the only thing now 
talked of in London. We have had several windows broken 
since last week, without being able to detect the breaker. 
Pieces of stone, mortar, &c. have been thrown from a dis- 
tance, and we rather suspect the opposite houses. A bullet 
was found in the window, on Saturday morning last; but it 
produced no other effect than to pass through an already 
broken pane. The uext person taken shall cover all damage 
or stand an indictment. 

As soon as it is seen, that there are to be no prosecutions 
in the Court of King’s Bench in Hilary Term, 1 think of 
removing this horrible God of the Jews and Christians from 
their sight. They are clearly ashamed of it, and the exhi- 
bition will not have failed to do some good towards in- 
structing them as to the folly of resting their hopes upon 
such a phantom. R. C. 


THOMAS PAINE’S BIRTH-DAY. 


—_—-_- ----- -- 


Tne tickets for this dinner are beginning to move, and acom- 
pany numerous and respectable may be expected. As the dinner 
happens a few days before the meeting of parliament, many 
country friends, who have business in London, are expected to be 
present. The grand object of this dinner is to assert the right to 
maintain in public discussion, any kind of political opinions, 
and to frown down the impotence-of they who would dictate to 
us what is proper, and what improper to be discussed. It is not 
because we celebrate the birth-day of Thomas Paine at one of 
our first-rate taverns, that those principles are the next day to 
supersede those now in power; nor because Thomas Paine warred 
‘“‘ with the whole hell of monarchy,” that this dinner is to put 
down monarchy in this country: nothing of the kind is supposed. 
We ask and pursue the means of discussing the merits of every 
sort of political principle: well convinced, that the best will 
triumph and put down the worst in due season. 

If I were to be asked, whether I wish the extinction of mo- 
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narchy in this country, I should answer that I do wish it the mo- 
ment a better system can be raised above it. A daily paper is 
about to issue under a sort of government authority, to be pub- 
lished, by Murray the publisher of the “‘ Quarterly Review, and 
to be called “ Tne Representative!” Wonderful! What 
is next to be looked for? A few years ago, the title of sucha 
paper would have been thought and called as seditious as “‘ Tue 
Repusrican!” Mr. Murray does not tell us of what his paper 
is to be the representative ; but the word is now understood to 
advocate the representative in preference to the monarchical sys- 
tem of government. Thomas Paine did no more. I must be- 
come a subscriber to my brother republican’s paper, and I hope 
that Mr. Murray and his coadjutors will return the compliment. 
I am forestalled in a daily republican’s paper; but I will not re- 
pine, if Mr. Murray intends to assist me. It is proverbial, that 
extremes soonest meet ; but here, at any rate, the attraction has 
been all at one end. Mr, Murray has also the meritof being a 
convicted libeller, and what is rather disgraceful, a libeller of 
private character. 1 have not yet falleninto so great an error ; 
but a libeller of any kind is a bold man, and ought rather tobe 
encouraged than discouraged. It is often well to investigate 
private character, and tends rather to improve than to degrade 
mankind. 

I have only to say on this head, that 1 hope Mr. Murray and 
his friends will dine with us, at the City of London Tavern, on 
the 30th inst., where we will drink success alike to “‘ Tur Re- 
PRESENTATIVE” and “ Tur REPUBLICAN.” R. C. 





COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO MR. PEEL, THE SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 





Sir, Fleet-street, Jan. 17, 1826. 
May I be permitted to suggest, that, if it is not the intention of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, to'direct new prosecutions, for such pub- 
lications as _I have published throughout the last seven years, it 
will be both wise and just and gracious to recommend to His 
Majesty for liberation—Thomas Riley Perry, Richard Hassell, 

John Clarke and William Campion, now confined in Newgate, 

under long sentences of imprisonment, for having assisted me 

in making those publications. a. | 
My own liberation and the continuation of such publications | 

since my return unmolestedly are the encouraging grounds on 

which I venture to suggest the propriety of this matter. If libe- | 

rated; and in the absence of all similar prosecutions, it is appa- 
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rent, that the greater part of the young men will return to their 
several trades, in which they always bore, as far as my know- 


ledge extends, the characters of being sober and honest. 
I am, Sir, respectfully, RICHARD CARLILE. 





SESS{ON OF PARLIAMENT. 





Tue season for national nonsense is about to commence, and the 
readers of newspapers may expect their usual soporific doses 
about the Catholic Question, the Corn Laws, &c. and, perhaps, 
a frisky bit about blasphemy and the “ God for a Shilling.” The 
landholders are putting on their parliamentary armour to bid de- 
fiance to any alteration of the Corn Laws. O’Connell and Bric 
and Shiel are making noisy words with the deathless hope of a 
silk gown, or a bit of ermine, And Mr. Cobbett, hoping for a 
speedy dissolution, is asking for new pence, shillings, and 
pounds, not to be accounted for, to bring him a seat in the next 
Parliament: the failure to do which will prove his greatest gain ; 
for, as a matter of course, it is not a matter in which money is 
to be returned; refunding, as I have heard, being the worst of 
all fun. ' 

The Ministers have enough to do, to find excuses for the late 
groans of the paper money system, to predict that nothing of the 
kind can possibly happen again, and to declare, upon their ho- 
nours, that they will not again consent to the locking up of the 
gold, and to the paying for paper with paper. The “ transition 
from war to peace” has not yet produced all its effects, nor will 
it, until we have a transition from peace to war. Then comes 
the trial of the debt, and with it the trial of a system of paper 
money too extensive to be converted to gold. 

We must have the question of Freemasonry before the House 
of Commons in the ensuing session; but whether my liberation, 
or confinement, or tle illegal detention and destruction of my 
property, is to be a question, remains to be seen. I shall move 
the Court of King’s Bench on the subject, and if I meet a rebuff 
there, I must go to the Honourable House to get the matter talk- 
ed of. Silent I never will be upon the subject until I have com- 
pensat on from somewhere for myself and for all those who have 
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been prosecuted in assisting me. If such prosecutions were ne- 
cessarv in 1819, 20, 21, 22, and 24, they are still necessary. If 
not still necessary, they were then unnecessary and wanton, ard 
must be atoned for. The same and strouger books are on sale: 
the principle of the thing isnowthesame. The change is entirely 
on the side of those who began the prosecutions. Those prose- 
cutions must be atoned for. Here is no ground of justification to 
authorize an indemnity, as when a country is in a state of insur- 
rection, and when wild revenge is likely to supersede the power of 
law. This was a case of deliberate persecution totally unwar- 
ranted, totally uncalled for, by the public feeling of the time. It 
is not because a fanatic can raise his voice, in a partial paper that 
excludes all answer, that an Attorney-General or a Vice Society 
is to commence persecutions of this kind. 

These persecutions must be atoned for, they have no justifica- 
tion. Tyranny and wickedness were their parents, and mischief 
and unjust suffering the offspring.- If I deserved the sentence of 
the Court of King’s Bench, why was not that sentence carried 
into effect, with regard to the recognizances that required a dif- 
ferent behaviour through life? What‘ favourable circumstances” 
justified the removal of that bond, which were not visible, when 
the sentence was passed? None. I rejoice in the fight in which 
Ihave fought; but that does not compensate me for wanton and 
unlawful injuries received in the course of thatfight. Justice is 
dissatisfied. 

Iam very willing to come to any thing like a private arrange- 
ment of the matter, or a settlement by a fair arbitration; but some 
settlement | will never fail to press, while I can raise my own or 
any other person’s voice im this country. It is a matter that can- 
not rest. The religion of this country must defend itselftrium- 
phantly by free and fair discussion or be overthrown. Every day 
makes the dispute of more weight; and every night renders it 
more and more disputable. This is a glorious era in this country. 
None like existed before here or elsewhere. The discussions 
during the French Revolution were those of bloodshed ours are 
without violence, save that which the religionists produce froma 
consciousness of their impotence at argument. They break our 
windows to revenge of our advantages over their ignorance 


R. C. 
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«“ NEWGATE MAGAZINE.” 





Tue last Number of this work is proclaimed an excellent Number 
by some competent judges, and seeing that my fellow-sufferers 
have finished their education, I am very anxious to see them out 
of their college. Hassell, Campion, and Clarke, will come out very 
different men to what they were when they entered, as was my 
casewith regardto Dorchester Gaol ; and Haley has found out that 
he has gained nothing more than a few pounds by his sycophancy, 
his hypocrisy, and his degradation. This change in the men who 
‘have suffered must have formed a striking lesson to the prosecu- 
tors. Had they gone on with ‘heir prosecutions, we should have 
had more philosophers in our Gaols than debtors, smugglers, or 
poachers. The Chaplain of Newgate shuns these men with as 
much caution as he pursues the fears of the wretch who is about 
to be hanged. He visited them at first; but now, to his great 
disgrace, he never shews himself to them. . 

John Clarke has finished his series of letters to Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and he of course is quite ready to walk out of Newgate 
and present the Doctor with a copy in boards. I doubt if any 
produetion of the Doctor’s ever had more readers; and, as a mat- 
ter of fair play, one of the Alma Mater’s ought to present the 
Newgate Theologian with the diploma of a Doctor in Divinity ; 
for he has either well doctored or well physicked the Wesleyan 
Doctor. 

If Mr. Peel wishes to avoid a discussion of the merits of these 
men in the House of Commons, he will be wise to advise their 


liberation as the result of my very civil application. 
R. C, 
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